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The state of our Indian Provinces is a subject as to which 
a)l sound information is nearly as unattainavle, as the common 
places which have been substituted for it are dazzling and 
abundant. The extent and populousness of the territory—its 
‘strange people—the numerical disproportion of the conquered 
to those who hold them in subjection—have been obvious topics 
for every declaimer: and even persons who are accustomed to 
political inquiries, have sometimes been coutent to wonder at an 
empire which nothing but good fortune could have created, and 
nothing but good fortune could preserve. By the great buik of 
our countrymen, however, Hindostan is looked upon merely as a 
Yarge country, which serves to sweil the number of the King’s sub- 
jects to the astonishment of foreigners, and affords a convenient 
place for the younger sons of resp»ctable families to acquire for- 
tunes and diseases in the liver. About the people, too, we make 
ourselves perfectly easy. They have been transformed from Pa- 
gan and Mahomedan to Christian rulers; and, of course, been 
exalted to the highest pitch of happiness by the exchange.— 
When it is proposed to review the Company's charter, a little 
temporary interest seems to be excited on the subject; and the 
eympathy, which had been dormant for years, revives for a mo- 
ment, when the question comes to be, whether British trad- 
ers should be admitted to a competition with the India Compa- 
ny. But with the settlement of that question, this interest has 
uniformly subsided; and, during the five Sessions since the act of 
¥813, not one inquiry has been entered upon, and (if we may 
trust our memories) not one question has been put, in the British 
Parliament, respecting the condition of the fifty millions of Hin- 
doos over whom that body possesses a Sovereigu power, and is 
bound, if there be any reciprocity of duties between rulers and 
subjects, to exert a Sovereign's care. 

This silence respecting Indian affairs, interrupted only by 
flashes of panegyric, will appear still more strange, when con- 
trasted with the incessant calls made on the attention of the na- 
tion, thirty and forty years ago, by the greatest orators and 
statesmen of the day. The British dominions in India certain- 
ly have not become more contracted since that period; nor, al- 
though our pessession of them be more secure, lias the welfare 
of their countless inhabitants become less worthy of concern. 
We shall see, by and by, whether it can be maintained that the 
plans which have been devised for their administration are so 
perfect as to exempt from the common necessity of inspection,— 
or whether their distance from the seat of government, and the 
abjectness and ignorance of the people, be sufficient to ensure 
the utmost vigilance and probity on the part of their delegated 
masters, 





Among the causes which have contributed to produce this 
apathy, one undoubtedly is, the increased and increasing a- 
mount of the materials necessary to form an accurate knowledge 
of Indian affairs. There have been speeches in Parliament and 
polemical pamphlets, with a multitude of conflicting opinions, 
and just as many facts as were necessary to support them ;—there 
have been detailed histories of campaigns, and apologies for 
particular administrations;—there have been voluminous Parlias 
mentary reports, with their usual accompaniments, corresponds 
ence, minutes of evidence, and accounts, more formidable than 
the ordinary run of such documents:—But there has not hitherto 
been any work discriminating between the useful and unimports 
ant parts of this vast mass, which it is impossible for any one 
who has not devoted years of labour to that purpose, to wade 
through. To enable an individual to take an interest in present 
politics, some historical knowledge is just as necessary as an ac 
quaintance with the rudiments of science to the reader of a sci- 
entific journal; For to those who are not acquainted with previ- 
ous transactions—with plans of legislation which have becn pros 


jected or put to the test—and who have formed no theories which 


give the mind a motive to observe occurrences and to reflect on 
them, by connecting them with its pride or its disappointment, 
the passing events will afford no instruction, and will scarcely 
be held in remembrance. A good history of British India was 
necessary, therefore, not only to supply a deficiency in our lite- 
rature, but to afford a better chance that India should be well 
governed, by attracting to its administration the eyes of some 
who have not an interest in praising all its acts. 


This is the work which Mr. Mill has undertaken; and of the 
execution of which it is impossiblefor us to give any thing more 
than a very general idea. He appears to possess, in perfection, 
the patient industry and habits of research which the work de- 
manded; an acute and logical mind, with very little imagina- 
tion or passion, and well stored with that sort of information, 
which such a mind, combined with such powers of application, 
is apt to acquire. He seems perfectly familiar with the modern 
and ancient historians and orators, and to have studied diligent 
ly the progress of all the sciences connected with government 
and legislation, from the earliest speculations to their most ree 
cent advances. It is not difficult, after this character, to imae 
gine how he has performed his task. Those parts in which pic- 
turesque description, and the power of warm and interesting 
narrative might have been displayed, are not made the most of 
by him. But in the careful investigation of facts, and of the in 
ferences to be drawn from them—in illustrating his subject by 
help of the widest range of historical knowledge—in discrimi- 
nating between the real and apparent causes of events—in the 
examination of policy—in the exposition of the motives of the 
actors, and the consequences of their acts—in unfolding 

‘—the drift of hollow states hard to be spelled,’ 


he leaves little to be desired. Of partiality in bending facts or 
opinions in favour of any individual or any party, we have not 
discovered the least symptom ; and though it may be invidious 
to pry into the causes of so good a quality, we are apt to attri- 
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bute his merit, on this score, to his habits of thought, as much 
as to his love of justice. He has evidently formed to himself a 
very high standard of attainable perfection in matters of govern- 
ment, and seems to entertain no little contempt for all practical 
statesmen. He is therefore nowise disposed to exaggerate the 
merits of persoas with whom he feels so little in common. He 
is sparing of his censure and of his praise; and the influence of 
no name or party can procure an exemption from his scrutiny, 
for a fallacy or an error. 


There is one objection against Mr. Mill, which he anticipates, 
and against which he reasons in a manner to us very satisfactory. 
He has never been in India; and has at best but a slight ac- 
quaintance with the languages of the East: and, at first sight, 
this objection may appear of some importance. If we take two 
persons of the same station in life, one of whom has resided in In- 
dia, while the other has never left this country, we shall of course 
generally find the former much better acquainted with Indian af- 
fairs than the other, who has probably read and thought very little 
about them. On the other hand, all those who have made per- 
sonal observations on India, are apt to undervalue the information 
which can be obtained from books, and create amonopoly which 
will secure the reception of the opinions which they choose to 
dispense to us. Mr. Mill contends, that though some knowledge 
may be acquired by seeing India, which cannot be acquired 
without it; yet, that the qualifications which can be acquired in 
Europe, are much more essential to the composition of a history 
of [odia ; and that a life spent in travelling in India, or in the 

cquisition of languages, is-almost incompatible with the habits 
ofdeciding on the testimony with which the historian has to 
deal, and the knowledge which is necessary to convey just ideas 
on the nature and tendency of the great measures on which he 
has to forma judgment. He remarks, too, that as the powers 
of observation in any one individual are very limited, a compe- 
tent knowledge of so large a scene as India could never be ob- 
tained but by combining the testimony of many; and that it is 
thercfore very doubtful how far it is desirable that one of the 
witnesses should be called to decide on this complex evidence— 
especially as conceptions derived from the senses are much more 
vivid than those supplied by description; so that, when some 
amail part of a great mass of knowledge has come from observa- 
tion, and the rest from testimony, however indisputable, it can 
scarcely but happen, that the impressions received from the 
senses should exert an undue influence, and render the concep- 
tion of the whole erroneous. To this we may add, that the 
most enlightened of the Company’s servants have ever been most 
ready to acknowledge how little their own habits, and the re- 
serve of the Hindoos, will allow them to learn of native society ; 
and our readers may remember, that, in a former Number, we 
noticed the work of a French missionary, published by the Court 
of Directors, for the express purpose of supplying their officers. 
with somewhat more knowledge on this subject, than by their 
personal exertions they would be able to procure. It is also an 
advantage not to be overlooked, that Mr. Mill has not been 
drawn into the vortex of an Indian party. The writers on the 
affairs of India have too frequently been men who have either 
themselves filled high stations, or, being attached to this or that 
ruler by ties of gratitude, have been disposed, at all events, to 
defend his particular system of administration. Their produc- 
tions are excellent materials for history; but it is well for us, 
and for themselves, that they are not historians. 


Mr. Mill ‘proposes, 1. To describe the circumstancesin which 
the intercourse of this nation with India commenced, and the 
particulars of its early progress, till the era when it could be 
first regarded as placed on a firm and durable basis. 2. To 
exhibit as accurate a view as possible of the people with whom 
our countrymen had then begun to transact—of their charac- 
ter, history, manners, religion, arts, literature and laws; as 
well as of the physical circumstances of climate, soil and pro- 
duction, in which they were placed. $, To deduce to the pre- 








sent times a history of the British transactions in relation to 
India,’ &c, &c. The matter is divided into six books. The 
First contains the commencement and progress of the British in- 
tercourse with India, till the establishment of the Company on 
a durable basis, by the act of Queen Anne. The Second book 
is on the Hindoos; the Third on the Mahomedans; and these 
three fill the first volume. The Fourth book comprises the pe- 
riod from 1708, till the change in the constitution of the Com- 
pany in the year 1773. The Fifth book continues the history 
to the time of Mr. Pitt’s act in 1784, the second great change in 
the constitution of the Company; and the Sixth, which com- 
prises the whole of the third volume, brings down the narrative 
to the conclusion of the Mahratta war in 1805,—with which the 
history terminates. 


[As our limits will not admit the insertion of the whole of 
this ably written Article, and as we are persuaded that the chain 
of interest is broken by-giving Papers of this description in 
detached portions at different periods, we have preferred bring- 
ing all the prominent parts of it at once before our readers, 
omitting only those that appear to us the least essential to the 
clear understanding of the whole, to make room for the rest. 


Four pages relating to the origin and foundation of the 
East India Company and the progressive history of its charter 
are here omitted, as being generally known to all those whose 
attention has been in any way directed to Indian affairs.] 





About the middle of the last century, a new era began in In- 
dia. The European companies had long been kept in awe by the 
prodigious numbers which the native powers could bring into 
the field; and having generally neither able officers nor expe- 
rienced troops, had never ventured to try the effect of European 
discipline against enemies to whom they seemed so unequal: 
Some experiments of the French led the way to the conquest of 
Hindostan by their ancient rivals;—much in the same manner as 
the expedition of the ten thousand and the campaigns of Agee 
silaus opened the Persian monarchy to the attacks of Alexan- 
der. A large army of the Nabeb of Carnatic, in 1746, invest- 
ed Madras, which was tlien in the hands of the French, by 
whom it had been taken from the English. A single French 
battalion, which was then in the town, attacked the army, asto- 
nished them by the rapid discharges of itS artillery, and gained 
a decisive victory. ‘Fhe French, too, at Pondicherry first set 
the example of training sepoys inthe European manner. The 
experience of the weakness of the native armies against Eu- 
ropean discipline, and the facility of imparting that discipline 
to natives in the European service, are the two discoveries which 
have given India to the most energetic of the European nations 
who happened to have a footing there. 

The history of the Company in its new character, as a Sove- 
reign power, is one of the most instructive narratives which are 
any where to be found—from the complete manner in which the 
motive of every transaction has been laid bare. From the dis- 
tance of the scene from the seat of government in Englaud, it hae 
always been necessary that the local agents should immediately 
commit to writing their exposition of every occurrence. From 
the constitution, too, of the Presidencies or Councils in India, 
debates generally teok place,in which reasons were urged for and 
against the different measures, which were afterwards recorded 
in the shape of Minutes. The Directors were also obliged to 
send out very full instructions in their letters; and all these do- 
cuments have been open to inspection, whenever the British 
Parliament could be persuaded to callfor them. At the period 
of Hastings’s trial, the most searching inquiries were made; and 
all the documents which could throw any light on the early 
history of British India, were produced and commented upon 
by the keenest minds of the age. To this complete exposure 
Mr. Mill attributes the appearance of profligacy in the conduct 
of the Governors of India, more than to any actual inferiority 
to other rules, whose actions have not been laid so open. We 
are inclined, however, to thiak, that their conduct has been 
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really worse; though we are far from supposing, that, indivi- 
dually, they have been more profligate than other sovereigns; 
and we shall state in a few words the grounds of this opinion. 
The only real securities which a people can possess against 
the oppression of rulers over whom they have no legal control, 
are to be found in the dread of Shame, in the Sympathy in the 
sufferings of the welfare of those around us, or in the dread 
of Insurrectionary vengeance. Now, in India, these securities 
are feeble indeed. ‘There, no shame can attach to oppression— 
for there is no public opinion which European rulers can be 
made to feel. The causes which remove the English from pub- 
lic opinion, debar them from sympathy with the natives. We 
feel little sympathy for those among whom we have not lived in 
our childhood, and among whem we do not expect to pass our 
old age. We feel little for those whose complaints we do not 
hear in our own language, whose habits we despise, who are 
constantly guilty of acts which we are accustomed to regard as 
crimes, and who, however we afflict them, afflict themselves still 
more by a voluntary submission to the dictates of a cursed su- 
perstition. Still less, perhaps, shall we find among those ad- 
venturous men who govern India, a dread of insurrection. 
They possess a military power sufficient to overwhelm.all oppo- 
sition; and those provinces which are the most tempting to op- 
pressors, are the least formidable from the nature of their po- 
pulation. Most of their property, too, is-secure in England; 
and they have there a sure refuge for themselves. These re- 
marks apply with the same force to the transactions with native 
princes, as to those with their native subjects. It is not to be 
denied that the manners and religion of European rulers must 
deter them from those acts of wanton cruelty which will be found 
to stain the annals of Asiatic conquerors, and from some of those 
barbarities which serve rather to shock the feelings of a hearer, 
than to form a serious article in the accouat of a nation’s suf- 
ferings. But, in opposition to the interest of rulers, the in- 
fluence of manners .and religion on their policy, must at the best 
be casual and uncertain. 
[Here follow some pages reciting instances of oppression 
in the interference of the Company with the Native Powers, the 
appropriation of large sums to Governors and Commanders in 
Chief, and unjust wars on pretences of commercial dues, taxes, 
&c. in order to confirm the assertion made, that the checks of 
religion and honor are at best but casual and uncertain.) 








When we find our Indian rulers exempt from so many of the 
checks which exist in the most arbitrary of the European States, 
some of which even exist in the simple Asiatic despotisms, we 
are naturally led to inquire how far this deficiency is supplied 
by the controlling authority in England: And here, if we could 
even forget that the persons who are so to be coerced are the 
relations, the friends, at any rate the countrymen of the Direc- 
tors,—that the persons in whose behalf they are to interfere, 
are neither of the same country,.nor colour, nor language,—are 
strangers whom they will never see, and whose sufferings it re- 
quires an effort of the imagination even to picture to themselves; 
yet we must remember, that oppression is not a simple act, a 
plain open proceeding which can be put an end to bya simple 
precise order. It springs up in a thousand different forms, and 
requires continually renewed efforts to repress it. We must 
remember, that with the native powers there must be constant 
opportunities for war, if war be desired,—which it is vain for 
persons 9000 miles distant to attempt to anticipate. But, be- 
sides this, nothing is more common in the history of British 
India, than instances in which the most positive orders of the 
Directors have been absolutely contemned by their servants in 
the East. 

[Here four pages are occupied with instances of the 
most striking disregard of the Government to the orders from 
home, particularly against their maintaining monopolies of betel- 
nut, salt, &c. a receiving enormous presents. One instance 
mentions General Carnac’s acceptance of two lacs of rupees 








a 


from the impoverished Emperor of the Moguls, the very mo- 
ment after the orders of the Court to abolish this practice had 
arrived, and the covenants to execute it, had been entered into 
by the officers of the civil and military service.7] 





There were, at that time, as there generally have been, two 
great nostrums for curing all evils in India. The ministers of 
the Crown thought, that if a great part of the power of the 
Company were transferred to the King’s servants, all difficulties 
would vanish ; and the Lawyers imagined, that nothing but an 
extension of the blessings of English law was necessary to secure 
the happiness of the Hindoos. it was observed, too, that many 
individuals, returned from India, found their way into the Court 
of Proprietors, and might exert themselves to screen from pu- 
nishment those delinquents with whom they had heen formerly 
leagued, or whose impunity. might be necessary to their safety. 

It was under the prevalence of these ideas, that the first creat 
change was made in the constitution of the Company. By the 
law passed, in 1773, after great opposition from the Directors 
and Proprietors, the qualification for a vote in the Court of 
Proprietors was raised from 500/. to LOOO/. stock. To every 
proprietor possessed of 3000/. two votes; to: every one pos- 
sessed of 6000/. three; to every one possessed of 10 000/. and 
upwards, four votes were given. Six of the Directors oniy were 
to be re-elected annually. In India, the government of Be ngal, 
Behar, and Orissa, was vested in a Governor-General and 
four Councillors; and to them the other Presidencies were 
rendered subordinate. A Supreme Court of Judicature, come 
posed of a Chief-Justice and three other Judges, were establish« 
ed at Calcutta. The Governor-General and Councillors were 
named by Parliament—that is to say, by the Minister—to hold 
their offices for five years; after which the patronage was to 
revert to the Directors. The Judges were to be appointed by 
the Crown, and were independent of the Company. It was also 
provided, that every thing in the Company's correspond: nce 
trom India, which related to the civil or military affairs of the 
government, should be laid before the Ministry, 

It is not now necessary to enter into a minute examination 
of this plan. To raise the amount of the qualification of the 
Proprietors, was a measure ill adapted to shut out those de- 
linquents, of whose crimes wealth was the sure accompaniment. 
If there was an appearance of preventing tumult by diminishing 
the number of votes, ‘private cabal and intrigue,’ observes @ 
famous Committee of the House of Commons, ‘was facilitated 
at least in an equal degree; and itis cabal and corruption, 
rather than disorder and confusion, that are most to be dread- 
ed in transacting the affairs of India.” In India, the plan 
produced confusion and disorder enough. There were more 
conflicts between the Presidencies, more acts of disobedience to 
the Directors, more dissersions in the Council, more violence 
and treachery towards the Native Powers, than at any former 
period; and, with all this, the debt went on increasing as rae 
pidly as the territories were extended. The plan for the esta 
blishment of a Supreme Court of Judicature, produced effects 
so remarkable, that it will be useful to give some idea of them, 
especiaily as they throw light upon some very prevailing pre 
judices. 

‘The grand source of mischief to the natives,” says Mr. Mill, 
‘in the jurisprudential plan, was the unfortunate inattention of its 
authors to the general principles of !aw, detached from its acciden- 
tal and national forms. As ibe vulvar_of every nation think their 
language the aatural one, and albothefs arbi rary, and artificial, so 
a large mass of Englishmen consider Enclish law as the pure ex- 
tract of reason, adapted ito the exigencies of human nature itself; 
—ignorant, that tor the greater part, it is arbitrary technical, ill 
adapted to the generat ends which it is intended to secure; that it 
has more of singularity, and less capacity of adaption to the state 
of other nations, than any scheme of law to be found in any other 
civilized country. Yet this whole system, the British Parliament, 
or British Ministry, transplanted to Bengal exactly as it stood; and 
imaginued that they had amply prov he administration of 


led for the 
justice in India. Aud the violent eflorts which were made, to bend 
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the rights of the natives to a conformity with the English laws, for 
the purpose of gratifyiog a pedantic and mechanical attachment to 
the arbitrary forms of the Westminster Coarts, produeed more in- 
justice and oppressien, and excited more alarms, than probably 
was experienced through the whole of its duration, from the imper- 
fection of the previous powers of law and judicature.’ Il. p. 300. 


[In the following pages the trial and execution of Nund- 
comar, under the Government of Warren Hastings, for a for- 
gery committed before the Court had existence, and the ap- 
pointment of Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, to an office 
of £8000 a year during the pleasure of the Governor General 
and Council are recited. An estimate is also made of the 
comparative merits of the celebrated Indian Bills of the great 
rival statesmen, Pitt and Fox,—and the powers of the Board of 
Controul are described.) 

—. 

Mr. Mill then examines in what manner that part of the busi- 
ness of governing India in which the Board of Control really 
takes a share, is affected by their interference. He considers 
that the President, the only efficient member of the Board of 
Control, appointed as he is by Parliamentary influence, is not 
very likely, in appropriate talent or knowledge, to be superior 
to the Court of Directors. That the Board have no motives 
to application, is evident; and it is just as plain, that the Court 
of Directors must be discouraged from a laborious considera- 
tion of the measures of Government, when all the fruits of their 
knowledge and thought may be rejected by the mere caprice of 
the individual Psesident. As to the increase of probity which 
is to be expected from the operation of this p!an, he observes, 
that the sanction of public opinion, which would operate upon 
either the Directors or the Board of Control, separately taken, 
must be infinitely diminished when these bodies act together, 
and, by sharing, go far to annihilate the responsibility ;—while, if 
we consider them separately, the President of the Board of Control 
is much less exposed to public epinion than the Court of Direc- 
tors formerly were; because, being considered as a mere instru- 
ment of the Minister, he can be little regarded as the object of 
individual praise or censure. Neither the Directors nor the 
Board, it may be admitted, have aay direct interest in the mis- 
government of India. The indirect interests to which they may 
be exposed, are, the love of ease, and the temptations to abuse 
feeremage and connive at delinquency. In the conduct of the 

irectors, with respect to patronage, Mr. Mill finds much to 
praise. Though they are no doubt guided by their private con- 
venience in the appointment of the youths destined for the dif- 
ferent departments; yet all of their nominces go out in the low- 
@st situations, and can rise only by degrees; and, before they 
are of sufficient age or standing in the service to occupy the sta- 
tions in which they can do much mischief, the Directors, by 
whom they have been sent out, have generally retired from the 
direction. But Parliamentary interest creates qa stronger mo- 
tive in the Board of Control, both for the abuse of patronage, 
and a connivance at delinquency, than any which can exist a- 
mong the Directors; and as the men in the highest stations in 
India are now sure to be appointed on account of their close 
. Union with the Ministry, they are just as sure tobe screened 
from exposure and punishment. As to the notion of the two 
Bodies checking each other by. their tendency to opposite mal- 
versations, Mr. Mill justly obseryes, that the common result of 
all such contrivances is, that the two parties speedily fall upon 
a compromise, under which the one is allowed freely to follow 
out its own interests, on condition of its extending a similar in- 
dulgence to the other. This is the effett'of the greater part of 
the checks upon misgovernment, whith’‘haye ever been esta- 
blished in the world; and it is alaw, from‘which the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors form; most assuredly no 
exception. The most important consideration of all, however, 
in comparing the old with this new scheme of government, is, 
that so long as the Indian management was independent of the 
Minister, he had no interest in hiding its defects—but might of- 





ten acquire popularity by disclosing them; while it is now his 
interest to prevent inspection, to lull suspicion asleep, and to 
ward off the first movements towards inquiry. 


It was provided by the same bill, (Mr. Pitt's) that no act of 
the Directors which had received the approbation of the Board 
of Control, should be affected by any proceeding of the Court 
of Proprietors. It was also ordained, that'the Court of Directors 
should choose a commitiee of not more than three of their 
body, under the name of a Committee of Secrecy, who were 
to transmit the orders which the Board of Control might frame, 
and which required secrecy, without communicating them to 
the Court of Directors at large—and receive the answers to 
these orders under the same concealment ;—a regulation which 
enables the Board of Control, at any time, to annihilate the 
Court of Directors, as well as the Court of Proprietors, 


The early history of the Board of Control affords the best 
opportunities for judging of its merits: For the Court of Di- 
rectors and the Board now understand one another too well to 
expose their mutual defects. But, for some time after its for- 
mation, the two Bodies had not found their proper level ; and 
the disclosures then made, confirm the speculations of Mr. 
Mill. In 1785, the Board of Contre! cempelled the Court of 
Directors, in opposition to their remonstrances, and in defiance 
of an act ef Parliament, to set aside a revenue of 480,000/. a 
year to discharge, without inquiry, some claims on the Nabob 
of Arcot by Europeans, of which there is the best reason to 
believe that the greater part were fraudulent ;—for, upon simi- 
Jar claims which were afterwards submitted to adjudication, it 
was found that only 130,000/. should be awarded. The motive 
of this profligate misapplication of the Company’s money, could 
not be mistaken. The principal claimants, among whom was 
the celebrated Paul Benfield, had been jobbers on an unusually 
large scale in seats in the House of Commons, and had support- 
ed the party of the Minister with the whole of their ill-gotten 
influence. Notwithstanding the scrutiny te which the acts of 
the Directors had been exposed, it is impossible to find among 
them any thing to match this proceeding of those who had been 
appointed to control and purify their administration, and te 
look down on them with impartial eyes from a height far above 
the clouds and storms of Indian influence and ludian intrigues, 


But the obstacles arising from improbity and negligence at 
home, or even from the sinister interests of the agents of the 
Company abroad, are not the only difficulties which occur in the 
government of India. Much of the misery of the people has a- 
risen from an ignorance of the condition of that country, and 
from a very imperfect acquaintance with the genera! principles of 
government, on the part of those who have honestly endeavour- 
ed to ameliorate it. Changes without number have been made 
in the mode of collecting the Revenue, and administering Jus- 
tice in our territories, with a success lamentably contrasted 
with the zeal and confidence with which they were undertaken. 
It would be impossible for us, within our limits, to give an idea 
of all of these changes; but Mr. Mill's examination of the fi- 
nanical and judical reforms of Lord Cornwallis, the most boast- 
ed and most extensive of all these measures, must not be suf- 
ferred to pass unnoticed. The result of former experiments up- 
on those subjects may be taken from his Lordship’s words. ‘I 
am sorry, says he to the Court of Directors, ‘to be obliged 
to say, that agriculture and internal commerce have, for meny 
years, been gradually declining; and that, at present, except+ 
ing the class of shrofs and banyans’ (the money-changers and 
the black agents of Europeans), ‘who reside almost entirely in 
great towns, the inhabitants of these provinces are advancing 
hastily to a general state of poverty and wretchedness.—In this 
description I must even include almost every zemindar in the 
Company’s territories; which, though it may have been part- 
ly occasioned by their own indolence and extravagance, I am 
afraid must also be, in a great measure, attributed to the de« 
fects of our former system of management.’ 
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[Four pages are here occupied by the details of Lord 
Cornwailis’s famous measure of perpetual settlement, and discus- 
sion on the effect produced by it on the interests of the Kyots, 
the Zemindars, and the Government.(] 

Lord Cornwallis also carried into effect a complete change in 
the Judicial department of the Government. The Directors, in 
1786, free as they boasted from the influence of ‘ abstract theo- 
ries,’ had established the same persons as Collectors of the re- 
venue, Judges in the Duannee Adauluts, and heads of the po- 
lice, each in his district. Lord Cornwallis was not blind to the 
abuses which might grow out of this system; and he devised 
the following plan of judicature. In each district (Zillah), and 
in each considerable city, a Zillah or city court was established. 
A servant of the Company, of a higher rank than the collector, 
was the judge; and he hada register, and one or more assist- 
ants, appointed from among the younger servants of the Com- 
pany. Each court-was provided with a native qualified to ex- 
pound the Hindu or Mahomedan law, in cases which turned 
upon either of those codes; and four courts of appeal! were esta- 

blished at Patna, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta. 


In the establishment of this system, and indeed in the whole 
reforms projected at this period, the best intentions seem to have 
prevailed. But these intentions were counteracted by the ef- 
fects of an English prejudice. The mode of proceeding in 
Hindostan, before the native courts, iad been simple, rational, 
and entirely free from technical impediments. The. plaintifl 
presented himself ; told his case in plain language; and the judge 
proceeded to inquire, in the manner which seemed to him best 
calculated to elicit the truth. Instead of this, the forms of the 
English law svere substituted ; and the consequence was, that 
jastice could not be obtained, in any case, where the sum at 
stake was not sufficient te defray the expences of an advocate or 
Vakeel: and the whole technical apparatus of an English suit 
was, with one remarkable exception, enjoined as indispensible. 
The courts were ordered to proceed in @ summary manner in 
Revenue causes. The Government saw that speedy justice was 
necessary to itself; but it established another sort of justice for 
its subjects. 


Before inquiring into the practical comsequences of these 
plans, we should call to mind the state in which Bengal was, 
when they were first contemplated, in order to estimate the 
siim total of the effect of our government on the people of India. 
We have already quoted the declaration of Lord Cornwallis, 
that the inhabitants of these provinces were ‘advancing hastily 
to a general state of poverty and wretchedness.’ On another 
occasion he says, ‘I may safely assert, that one-third of the Com- 
pany’s territory in Hindostan is new a jungle, inhabited only 
by wild’ beasts.’* In his address to the Court of Directors, 
dated November 17th, 1790, he says, ‘ Your possessions in this 
country ‘cannot be said to be well governed, nor the lives and 
property of your subjects to be secure, until the shocking abuses 
and the wretched administration of justice in the fougidarry 
(criminal) department can be corrected.’ Yet at that time, 
as at almost every other, the unexampled prosperity of our In- 
dian territories was constantly held forth in Parliament as mat- 
ter of congratulation. We may first examine what became of 
the project for establishing a landed aristocracy in the persons 
of the Zemindars; which will not long detain us. In default of 
payment of the tax, a partof the land of the Zemindars was 
put up to sale, to discharge the arrears to the Government, 
Avainst the Zemindars, therefore the Government had a speedy 
remedy. But, against the ryots, our new feudal chiefs had to 
proceed through the tedious forms of the courts. The necessi- 
ty of selling the lands immediately begen and proceedyd with 
extraordinary rapidity. In the year 1796, the land advertised 





* Minute, 18th Sepicmber 1789, Fiiib Report, ut supra, 











for sale comprehended a rent-roll of 2,870,061 rupees, or nearly 
one-tenth of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa:* And thus, in one year, 
a tenth part of the permanent possessions of the new-made aristo- 
cracy, from whose lasting interest in their property were to be de- 
rived security and protection to the cultivator, and strength and 
harmony to the whole State, was swept away. By the progress 
of this operation, the whole class of the ancient Zemindars was 
speedily destroyed. In 1802, nine years after the Zemindars 
had been made permanent, Sir Henry Strachey, in his answer 
to a list of interrogatories which had been circulated to the 
Judges, stated, that ‘an almost universal destruction’ had over- 
taken ihe Zemindars; and that, if any survived, they were, 
according to the notions of the Company's servants, reduced 
to the same condition, and placed at an equal distance from 


their masters, as their lowest ryots.’ In the same year the 
collecter of Midnapore says,— 


* All the Zemindars with whom I have ever had any communica- 
tion, in this and in other districts, have but one sentiment respecting 
the rules at present in force for the collection of the public revenue. 
They all say, that such a harsh and oppressive system was never be- 
fore resorted to in this country ;—that the custom of imprisoning 
Jandbolders for arrears of revenue, was, in comparison, mild and in- 
duigent to them;—that though it was, no doubt, the intention of 
Government to conier an important benefit on them by abolishing 
this custom, it has been found, by melancholy experience, that the 
system of sales and attachments, which bas beea substituted for it, 
has, in the course of a very few years, reduced most ef the great 
Zemindars in Bengal to distress aud beggary, and produced a 
greater change in the landed property of Bengal than kas 7 orhaps 
ever happened, ia the same space of time, in any age or country, 
by the mere effect of internal regulations.’ 


The decisions of the courts, impeded as they were by the 
tedious ferms prescribed to them, were so slow, that, in ‘the 
space of two years, the accumulation of undecided causes 
threatened to arrest the course of justice. In the district of 
Burdwan alone, the suits pending at one time exceeded 30,000; 
and, by computation upon the established pace of the court, it 
appeared that no new candidate for justice could expect to ob- 
tain a decision during the ordinary period of life. The effects 
of such a state of things, in a country where nothing but the 
arm of the law can obtain his rents for the landlord, or preserve 
the tenant from exaction and oppression, according as each 
may happen to be the stronger party, may be easily imagined. 
The state of the courts of justice accelerated the destruction 
of the Zemindars. 


[The condition of the ryots under the new regulations is 
next examined, and declared also not to have been benefitted 
by the change. ] 


+ sia ‘ 


We have already given a glimpse of the effects of the ju- 
dicial reforvas in accumulating cases beyond the powers of the 
courts to determine. 


Instead of meeting this monstrous evil, 
either by a muitiplication of courts, or a simplification of their 
forms, the Government has thought it better to discourage liti- 
gation, by imposing taxes on the institution of every suit, and 
on the proceedings ia the course of it. ‘This plan, which was 
contrived in 1794, is stil in favour with the rulers of Bengal ; 
and, in 18i0, obtained the approbation of a committee of the 
House of Commons. ‘ Nothing, Mr. Mil observes, ‘ is more 
easy than to lessen the business of the courts of law, or, in- 
deed, to produce its annihilation. What arethe means? The 
most obvious in the world—denial of justice. Decree, that no 
person whatsoever, who is less than six feet high, shall be 
admitted to sue in a court of justice, and you will reduce 
the business to a very manageable quantity: Decree, that ne 
man who is less than eight, and you reduce it to nothing. A 
man’s stature is surely as good a test to judge by, whether he 
has received an injury, as his purse’ Mr Mill has examined 





* The total assessment of these previaces was 30,204,003 ra- 
pees, or 3,509,539), 
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this expedient with his usual acuteness, and reasoned with 
great torce on the absurdity of supposing that it is the dis- 
honest litigant alone, or chiefly, who is deterred by the factiti- 
eus expense of legal proceedings; and he clearly points out 
the encouragement which it affords to oppression. His reason- 
ing claims attention, because it is universally applicable. But, 
to the purpose before us, it is also important to observe, that 
in some countries the expedient which derives the poor from 
courts of justice, may be less felt as a grievance, from the sym- 
pathy which exists between the poor and the rich, and the mo- 
ral checks which public feeling provides against oppression,— 
but that in India none of these palliatives operate; and it is 
seen in its naked mischievousness, as a plan to deprive of the 
chief benefits of civil society, those who stand most in need of 
its protection. 

Sut the matter unfortunately is not a subject of speculation, 
but of experience. For the honour of the British character, 
there have not been wanting in India, Judges, from whose en- 
lightened minds the Bengal government might have derived 
instruction, and from whom no Legislature need have been 
ashamed to ask it. They have had the means of observing the 
effect of this expedient, and the honesty to declare it. Sir 
Henry Strachey observes, that ‘exaction of revenue,’ which he 
has described as the prevailing crime in Hindostan, and against 
which the unhappy peasant can only seek redress in a court of 
justice, ‘is peculiarly difficult of proof.’ The production of ma- 
ny witnesses, and many documents, is therefore necessary ; but, 
on the production of each of these, a tax is levied on the plain- 
tiff. ‘It is not the original fee,’ he says, ‘ on the institution of 
the suit; but the subsequent charges on exhibits and on witnes- 
ses, that appear to me intolerable. I have often seen a suitor, 
when stripped of his last rupee, and called upon for the fee on 
a document, produce in eourt a silver ring, or other trinket, and 
beg that it might be received as a pledge; and, after all, per- 
haps cast for want of money to bring proof.’ As to the pre- 
tence, that the expense checks litigiousness, he assersts, that 
scarcely in five cases out of a hundred are the demands of the 
plaintiff false or frivolous; and he observes, that ‘a man is disa- 
bled from sustaining expense in proportion as he is poor, and 
not in proportion as he is litigious,’ —‘It is my opinion,’ he says, 
‘That the nearer we approach to the rule, of granting to all 
speedy justice without any expense whatever, the nearer we 
shall, in our judicial system, approach perfection. It will not, 
{ imagine, be denied, that it is desirable the least tedious and 
least expensive mode of obtaining redress should be open, 
where an injury has really been suffered. When a poor man 
has been oppressed, he should be freed from trouble and ex- 
pense, and assisted and encouraged as much as possible in pro- 
secuting his complaint. He is not, in such a situation, a fair 
object for taxation. It does not become the ruling powers to 
add to his misfortune, by levying impositions upon him.’ The 


Judges of the Court of Appeal at Moorshedabad, (Mr. Cole-. 


brooke, Mr. Pattle, and Mr. Roche), in their Report in 1802, 
say, ‘The increased expense of lawsuits has never been found 
to cheek litigiousness: On the contrary, it has been generally 
observed, that litigiousness is encouraged thereby; in the hope 


that the certainty of the expense, added to the uncertainty of 


the result, might deter parties, from defending even just rights. 
On comparing the half-yearly reports of the several adauluts in 
this division, it does not appear that the number of suits filed, 
since the establishment of the fees and stamp-duties, differs 
much from the number filed in a similar period previous 
thereto.” This expedient failed, thefore, even of producing the 
effect of rendering the quantity of business manageable. In 
spite of repeated augmentations of law expenses, the Judges 
have been quite unsuccessful in their endeavours to keep down 
the number of causes. In 1803 the Directors remarked, in one 


of their despatches, ‘on the almost incredible number of causes 
undecided; that ‘to judge by analogy of the courts of Europe, 
they would be induced to think so great an arrear could scarce- 











ly ever come to ahearing:’ And atso late a period as March. 
1812, notwithstanding some palliatives which had been adopted 
they say---- We should be sorry, that, from the accumulation of 
such arrears, there should ‘ever be rooim to raise a questi on 
whether it were better to leave the natives to. their an ee 
trary and precipitate tribunals, than to harass their feelings 
and injure their property, by an endless procrastination of their 
suits, under the pretence of more deliberate justice.’ 

As to the very obvious remedy of increasing the number of 
courts, this was of course suggested in the Committee of the 
House of Commons; but the remark which they made on it 
(in 1812) will be instructive to those, if any such yet remain ) 
who, in defiance of reason and of 60 years’ experience, look for- 
ward to the receipt of a surplus revenue from India. c An auge 
mentation,’ they say, ‘ of the number of European Judges ww 
quate to the purpose required, would be attended with an aug- 
mentation of charge which the state of the finances is not oa 
culated to bear; and the same objection occurs to the ap ricer 
ment of assistant Judges.’ We have seen that the alin = 
tually levied was so great, in comparison of the ability of the 
country to pay it, that the means adopted to enforce payment 
involved the whole body of the Zemindars in ruin: ar even 
this revenue is insufficient, under the expensive system of admi- 
nistration which we have established, to enable us to perform 
to the natives the first duty of rulers—the distribution of justice. 





_ [Three pages are here occupied in describing the depre- 
dations committed by the decoits, from Mr. Dowdeswell’'s aan 
on the general Police of Bengal, when Secretary to Govern- 
ment in 1809.] 

A good administration of Justice, and the establishment of 
the rights of Property, on a judicious and permanent plan 
are perhaps the only political blessings which the Hindoos 
are, in their present state, capable of receiving ;—and they are 
blessings, which, if secured to the whole of our dominions. 
in the East, would entitle us to be ranked among the creat- 
est benefactors of the human kind. But it is not, as we have 
seen, enough to have the best intentions. The establishment 
of a good administration of justice, in particular, is attend~ 
ed with appalling difficulties, even in addition. to those which 
lave been created by the prejudices of the rulers. Two of 
them only we shall advert to;—the want of a higher and 
middle class in the society, on whose probity and intelligence 
the Government might rely for co-operation,—and the want of 
that knowledge among the English Magistrates which might en- 
able them to discover truth or falsehood in the statements of the, 
natives. Both these circumstances are adverted to, and deplor- 
ed by many of the most intelligent of the Magistrates whom 
we have already quoted; and they speak with a kind of hope« 
lessness of the difficulty of detecting perjury.in its ever-varying 
forms, or of finding any class to whom the powers of police 
can be entrusted. With the moral language of the natives, if 
we may so express it, the Judges confess that they have never 
been able to make themselves acquainted ; and they declare, that 
the common rules of evidence would, in India, be inapplicable, 
‘The honest men,’ says one of them, ‘as well as the rogues 
are perjured.’ Witnesses on the part of a prosecution swear 
to facts in themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose of fully 
convicting the accused, when the simple truth would have been 
sufficient. ‘ Every day’s experience and reftection en the minds 
and manners of the natives serve,’ says he, ‘to increase m 
doubts about our capacity to discover truth among them. 
Lord Teignmouth, too has observed, that the civil servants of 
the Company, enclosed in their offices from the time of their 
arrival in India, have neither Icisure nor opportunity to become 
acquainted with a people so widely differing from ourselves, 
‘What Judge,’ says Sir Henry Strachey, ‘can distinguish the 
exact truth, among the numerous inconsistencies of the natives 


ee 
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* The Judge of Circuit, Rajeshye Division, ath Report, 18U8, p. 589, 
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be examines? How. often do those inconsistencies. procced 
from causes very different from those suspected by us? How 
often from simplicity, fear, embarrassment, in the witness ? 
How often from our own ignorance and impatience ?>—We can- 
not study the genius of the people in its own sphere of action. 
We know little of their domestic life; their knowledge, conver- 
sation, amusements ; their trades and castes ; or any of those na- 
tional and individual characteristics which are essential to a 
complete knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples 
of something new and surprising; and we have no principle to 
guide us in the investigation of facts, except an extreme diffi- 
dence of our opinion,—a consciousness of inability to judge of 
what is probable or improbable.’ Their declarations as to the 
want of any class. to whom the business of police can be en- 
trusted, are equally, strong and explicit. After quoting some 
of their opinions, Mr. Mill observes— 


* Such is the extreme difficulty of distributing justice to a peo- 
ple, without the aid of the people themselves! Such, at the same 
time, is the utter impracticability, under the present education, cir- 
cumstances and character of the people of India, of deriving from 
them the aid which is required! Withouta tolerable admiuistra- 
tion of justice, however, which the people of India are so far from 
enjoying, every man will acknowledge, that all attempts to improve 
either their circumstances or their character, must be attended with 
disappointment. What, then, is the inference? Are the govern- 
ment and the people to go on for ever in their. present deplorable 
situation; the people suffering all the evils of a state of anarchy 
—the government struggling. with eagerness to help them, but in 
vain? 

‘If it were possible for the English government to learn 
wisdom by experience, which governments rarely do, it might at 
last see, with regret, some of the effects of that illiberal, cowardly, 
and short-sighted policy, under which it has taken the most solici- 
tous precautions to prevent the settlement of Englishmen; tremb- 
ling, forsooth, lest Englishmen, if allowed to settle in India, should 
detest anJ cast off its yoke! The most experienced persons in the 
government of ludia deseribe, what to them appears the difficulty, 
almost or altogether insuperable, of affording protection either to 
person or property in that country, without the assistance of persons 


~ of the requisite moral aad intellectual qualifications, reoted in the 


country, and distributed over it in every part. They unite in de- 
claring, that there is no class.in Ladia who possess these qualifica- 
tions; that the powers necessary for an officient police cannot be 
entrusted to the Zemindars, without ensuring all the evils of a gross 
and barbarous despotism: And they speak with admiration of the 
assistance rendered to Government by the gentlemen distributed in 
every part of England. Is i: possible, then, to avoid seeing the 
inestimable services which might have been derived, in this great 
exigency, from a body of Euglish gentlemen, who, if they had been 
encouraged to settle as owners of land, and as manufacturers and 
merchants, would at this time have been distributed in great num- 
bers in India? Not only would they have possessed the requisite 
moral and intellectual qualifications—a thing of inestimable value: 
—they would have possessed other advaniages of the highest im- 
portance. 


‘It is impossible to reflect upon the situation of English gentle- 
men, settled in the country as propricters of land and as manulac- 
turers, without perceiving how advantageously they would be si- 
tuated for acquiring that knowledge of the natives, in which the 
Company’s servants are proved to be so defective; and for giving 
that‘aid in the administration of justice, without which a good ad- 
ministration is not to be attained. Such men would be forced into 





-an intimate intercourse with the natives, whence, under the neces- 


sity of employing them, and of transacting and conversing with 
them in almost allthe relations of life, an intimate knowledge 
would arise. They would have a local influence of great ellicacy. 
They would be useful, beyond all calculation, in maintaining order 
ina wide circle around them, among a peoplein sucha state of 
socicty as that at present found in Bengal.’ v. IIL. p. 336. 


We cannot conceive anything more discreditable to a govern- 
ment, than to place itself in opposition to a measure conducive, 
and almost essential to the prosperity of a great empire, mere- 
ly because it would be attended with a chance, at some distant 
period, of a curtailment of the extent of its dominions. That 


i 
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opposition becomes more absurd or crimingl, when the dom/- 
nions of which we apprehend the loss, not only are not essen- 
tial to our safety, but are of no other advantage tous than w! 

may belong to the pleasure or patronage of ruling, and which, 
instead of affording us either money or men, have been a con- 
stant drain upon us both of one and the other. We do not in 
fact believe, that the obstructions which have been thrown in 
the way of colonization, have arisen mainly from the idea, that 
another nation of Englishmen would spring up in India, who 
might take upon them to govern themselves. Who would be 
base enough not to wish to see another America arise at a dis- 
tance which might relieve us from the fear of its rivality ?— 
Who is there who would not hail it-as an-extension of our ho- 
nour, that great and happy and independent communities might 
be created by our descendants in every quarter of the globe, re- 
taining the happiest characteristics of our manners and institu- 
tions? The fear of colonization seems to us to have been, in 
part, a continuation of the Company's dread of interlopers, 
which, like other habits, has long outlived the- circumstances 
which gave it birth. To this, no doubt, have been added ap- 
prehensions not very well defined, that private English adven- 
turers engaged in trade or manufactures,. or in the cultivation 
of the land, might be guilty of some of those acts of tyranny 
in which the servants of the Company indulged; when they em- 
barked in the private trade of the country. But a little reflec- 
tion will suflice to show, that private colonists or merchants, 
entering into competition with the natives, with no other ad- 
vantages than those which superior skill and civilization bestow, 
must stand in a very different situation from those who united the 
occupation of merchants, or rather of monopolists, with the pos- 
session of the whole judicial, administrative, and military power. 
Wuether, under any encouragement, a sufficient number of 
Englishmen could be spread-in a short time throughout the 
continent of India, is the question which admits ofdoubt. But 
if there could be once established in that country, a consider- 
able body of Englishmen,—aot merely civil or military officers, 
but merchants, manufacturers, cultivators and proprietors, who, 
while they possessed something of the independence and know. 
ledge of the nation from which they sprung, participated in the 
interests of the people among whiom they resided, a security 
would be provided for the good government of India, which 
can never be afforded by a. superintending power in another 
quarter of the globe. A public opinion would be formed which 
would check the vicesvof the rulers, while it aided the benefi- 
cial exercise of their powers. The judicial offices might be fill. 
ed by men whe knew the-people among whom they had to ad- 
minister justice,—who weuld. be raised from the counting- 
house to the judgment-seat, and thence drawn, a% they began 
to be useful, to the council-board ;—and the number of Judges 
might be increased without impoverishing the finances, as the 
magistrate would not need such a salary as would send him with 
a fortune to Europe, but would receive some part of his reward 
in the respect of the people among whom he would have to pass 
his days. 


We have now exceeded our ordinary limits, while we have 
left untouched many of the most valuable parts of the work be- 
fore us. The estimate of the state and character of the Hin- 
doos, and the attempt to fix their station in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, i!lustrated as it is by a prodigious store of appropriate 
learning, and by some profound views of tlre origin and pro- 
gress of society and knowledge, would alone confer a lasting re- 
putation on the author. The narratives and the examination 
of the administration of Hastings, and the judicial proceedings 
which followed it—of the government of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, and his policy towards the nat 
diligence, and without partiality or acrimony. and would, on 
that account alone, were higher 
Mr. Mill’s mind infused into them, severe to intercst Indian 
readers, 


ive powers—are written with 


none of the qualities of 
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Original fPoetrp: 


EPIGRAMMATIC. 


win answer to Lines addressed to a Lady, inserted in the Calcutta 
Journal of the 30th of May. 


‘ In vain Fronic bard, you try 
To wound my iron heart, 
You and the Doctor f defy, 
With all your rhyme and art. 


An iron heart you may despise, 

The metalis so common ; 

Go find what you may fondly prize, 

A golden hearted woman. 

One thing you do not understand, 

A power, great as attraction ; 

Know iron hearts will-soon expand, 

When tried by warm affection. aw 
zimghur. R. G, M. 


Epigram on Doctor Clarke. 
When Clarke forth to his Eden goes, 
He puts a magnet in bis nose, 
Tn every flower he dips his snout, 
To draw some subtle metal out ; 
If iron he has found in roses’ petals, 
Who knows where be may find the other metals. 
Azimghur. R. G. M. 


SCOTTISH. 
Arr. Duncan Dandron. 


J woo'd a bonny lass yestreen, 

And often pried her rosy moo ; 

i prais’d fu’ aft her dovelike een, 
Her een sae-bright, sae lovely blue. 


The night was cauld around the fauld, 
About my Jean-my plaid I threw, 
Her beating breast to mine I prest, 
And aye I kissed her bony moo. 
Let Kings enjoy Imperial sway 
Let misers hug their care-worn gain, 
I’m happier on our mountains grey, 
Wi’ arms around my Peerless Jean. 
Azimghur. R. G. 


—_——— 


Selected Portryp, 


‘RCH AND STATE—THE SALE OF BIBLES 
CHURCH PREVENTED, 


Quoth Church to State, 
’Jis not too late ; 
To save this wicked nation. 
If you, our friend, 
Will superintend ; 
All works for publication. 
Quoth State to Church, 
We've kept strict seare h, 
And punish’d many libels; 
Your wish t’ obtain, 
We'll now restrain 
Both Prayer Books and Bibles. 
Stepney Chureh yard, t 
January <2, 1819. ‘MPROMPTU. 
BY THE LATE DR. WALCOT. 


PARADOX, 


It is a very easy thing ; 

‘fo make of any man a King, 
But. ever since the world began, 
*Tis hard to make a King a Man} 





‘EPISTLE FROM JOHN TO HIS COUSIN 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


(Frem the London Morning Chronicle.) 


Tho’ new years and birth days successively come, 

Our Laureate continues so gracelessiy dumb, 

Tiat some might imagine his mouth was quite shut, 

Were it not that he swallows his annual Butt; 

And others, who like not their Bees without hone ’ 

Think it hard they should not have a song* for their maney + 


While I, Heaven knows, with no reason for rhymes, 


Jingle on, my dear Coz, with the news of the times. 
You’ve heard, without doubt, that ’twas very near over 

With poor C—stt——eu, in his way back to Dover, 

We've scarcely surmounted our great consternation, 

For thick what a loss ’twould have been to the nation! 

After all he has done (and only look round) ' 

I’m sare you'll allow he ought not to be drown’d. 

But fou know not his worth, at least but in part, 

What charms iu his tongue, and what truth in his keart, 

By the bye Time has worn, as I hear from the folks, 

A hole in the Bag, and detected the hoax; 


C.’s speech you remember, and S—pmM—tnh’s solemnity, 
Their pledges, ‘false facts,” and bill of Indemnity, 
Then can you believe it, tho’ trae I assure ye, 
They've all been found out, and condemn’d by a Jury. 

The Conspirators rage, and speak it ont broad, 

“Old Bags should have taken more care of this Ward.” 

But what is most grievous (so Justice is clogg’d) 

The rogues after all have by proxy been flogg’d; 

Thus the laws and the cobweb, you see is quite true, 

The small rogues are caught, but the great ones break thro’. 

We're busy with Sessions, and meetings of rank, 

They swear in the Commons, and hang at the Bank; 
Then the City’s ran mad, for I’m told that they pray 

A Bankrupt may not be permitted to pay! 

But I guess that this rotten concern will be shaken 

If ever the sense of the House can be taken. 

And famous for measures, ’tis hoped when they work, 
Our Deputies will not forget Mr. Burke. 

I've nothing to add, but one word of our neighbours 
The French who ase tasting the sweets of their labours ¢ 
The Sage who excited the praise of the throng, 

Exclaim’d, “ I must surely have said semething wrong !” 
So I judge, by the raving of some, and their spite, 


That the French have adopted the course that is right! 
* + « . 


I ask for no Game, therefore make no excuse, 

Such dainties as these were not made for our use; 
No, I know what the law, in its wisdom, enacts is 
That John has no rights, bat the right to pny Taxes! 





*It may possibly arise from a modest fear of a comparison 
with the works of his predecessors— 
** Those Odes, and such forgotten things, 
“ As Eusden, Phillips, Seuic, writ of Kings :” 
or the formidable Pye, whose first Ode was “ redolent of Spring,” 
and so full of the feather’d choir, the vocal grove, and “ chant of 
earliest birds,” that some one, oa reading it, burst out— 
And when the Pic was epen 
The Birds began to sing, 
And wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before a King? 


+ Burke, tho’ an accomplished scholar, was not an adept itn 
the quantity of syllables. fa the House, on one oveasion, when re- 
commending economy, he quoted from Taciius ** magnum Vectigal 
est parsimonia,” prooouncing the peault in Vectigal short, Vee- 
tigal in which be was immediately corievicd, Well,” said he 
with great emphasis, “ magaum Vec {zal est parsimonia,” and, as 
Gentlemen seem so well versed in the metre of this passage, I hope 
they will at length condescend to pay some atiention to its sense.” 
With the Orator, “ I say ditto to Mr. iuras,” 
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